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Sir, the Indians being thus tampered with, 
and prepared by bribes, in advance, for the 
occasion, our commissioner entered upon the 
stage for the performance of his part of the 
drama. And, sir, not to be tedious, to pass 
over a thousand details, and to come at once 
to the result, I will inform the senate that our 
commissioner, after a protracted negotiation, 
did actually succeed in purchasing for us the 
Green Bay lands. And he got these lands 
for us for the very trifling and frivolous consi- 
deration of $400,000 in cash, and 1,800,000 
acres of land, west of and adjoining the state of 
Missouri. Here is a negotiator for you, which 
I am satisfied that nothing but patience and per- 
severance and skill and dexterity and adroit- 
ness, aided with good friends to “ back his 
suit withal,”” ever could have achieved. This 
$400,000 in cash, 1,800,000 acres of land, is 
all that our commissioner agreed to give for 
435,000 acres of land at Green Bay, which 
five years previously we gave these Indians 
gratuitously, and which gratuity they would 
neither move to, nor accept of us as a present! 

Appended to this treaty we find an ordinary 
deed of conveyance from the Tuscaroras to 
Ogden and Fellows, of all their title to nine- 
teen hundred and twenty acres of land; and 
from the Senecas, a similar deed of convey- 
ance to Ogden and Fellows of all their title to 
one hundred and sixteen thousand acres of 
land, all lying in the state of New York, and 
some of it in the neighbourhood of Buffalo, 
and making altogether, from both tribes, in 
round numbers, about 118,000 acres of land, 
for which Ogden and Fellows to pay 
the sum of about two hundred and eleven 
thousand dollars—not quite two dollars an 
aere. ‘These deeds are honoured with a pre- 
amble, and recite the important fact that a 
treaty had been concluded between our com- 
missioner and these Indians. These deeds are 
otherwise distinguished, by being roved, 
not by the superintendent of Massachusetts, 







































whose duty it probably was to approve them, 
but they were also approved of by our com- 
missioner, not as a witness, but in his official 
capacity—and what is still more remarkable, 
when this treaty came to the senate, in 1838, 
for ratification, these deeds came with it. 
Well, sir, what next occurred? The treaty 
was read in the senate, was properly referred, 
and then your committee went to work upon 
it. They found it so essentially defective, 
that it was out of their power to recommend 
its ratification. The objections to it were 
communicated, among others, to the senators 
from New York. Some alterations in it were 


suggested by the war department, and all 
agreed, without a dissenting voice in any 
quarter, so far as I recollect, that it could not 
be ratified in the form in which it was ex- 
ecuted. We amended it, and so thoroughly, 
as to make nearly a new treaty out of it; and 


in these amendments the senate concurred, 
and I believe with unanimity. 

While this treaty was before the committee, 
we heard many complaints from the Indians 
and others, against the treaty. Fraud, unfair- 
ness, and bribery, of which, at that time, we 
had no evidence, were charged; and it was 
stated that a majority of the chiefs neither ap- 
proved of nor had signed the treaty, although 
from the preamble it purported to have been 
executed in council, and properly assented to. 
To guard these charges, the senate adopted the 
resolution of the llth of June, 1838, which 
was recommended by the committee on Indian 
affairs, and which is as follows: 


“ Provided always, and be it further resolned, two 
thirds of the senate present concurring, That the treaty 
shall have nu force or effect whatever, as it relates to 
any of said tribes, nations, or bands of New York In- 
dians, nor shall it be understood that the senate have 
assented to any of the contracts connected with it, 
until the same, with the amendments herein proposed, 
is submitted, and fully and fairly explained, by a com- 
missioner of the United States, to each of suid tribes, 
or bands, separately assembled in council, and they 
have given their free and voluntary assent thereto; and 
if one or more of said tribes or bands, when consulted 
as aforesaid, shall freely assent to said treaty as amend- 
ed, and to their contract connected therewith, it shall 
be binding and obligatory upon those so assenting, 
although other or others of said bands or tribes may 
not give their assent, and thereby cease to be parties 
thereto. Provided, further, That if any portion or part 
of said Indians do not emigrate, the president shall re- 
tain a proper proportion of said sum of four hundred 
thousand dollars, and shall also deduct from the quan- 
tity of land allowed west of the Mississippi, such num- 
ber of acres as will leave to each emigrant three hun- 
dred and twenty acres only.” 


Thus it appears that we sanctioned the 
treaty of the 15th of January, 1838, on the 
express condition that the treaty, as amended 


by us, should be approved of by a majority of 


the chiefs of each tribe, separately assembled 


in open council, and after it had been, by our 


commissioner, fairly and fully explained in 





open council, and by a majority of them freely 
and voluntarily assented to in open council. 

Well, sir, what next? With the treaty, as 
amended, our commissioner was once more 
despatched to his red brethren, with whom he 
had previously been so very successful, to ob- 
tain their assent to the treaty in its amended 
form. He received his instructions on the 9th 
of July, 1838, and was at his post in the month 
of August following. He succeeded in obtain- 
ing the assent of all the tribes but the Senecas. 
These he found, as usual, a little refractory. 
He met them in council on the 17th of August, 
in a council house he had built for the purpose ; 
and as many of the chiefs were absent, he, at 
the request of the Indians, adjourned the coun- 
cil for three days. On his return on the 20th, 
he found his council house burnt down—the 
work of an incendiary. He built him another, 
and then fully and fairly explained the treaty 
and the amendments made to it by the senate. 
He found the Senecas decided, not upon the 
subject of selling us the Green Bay lands, but 
upon the subject of emigration, which to us 
was a matter of no consequence. He gives us 
the decisions in the tribe, in a very minute 
and satisfactory manner. He then tells us that 

“It will be recollected that at the time of making 
the original treaty, providing new homes for these In- 
dians at the west, and the means of removing and sub- 
sisting them, that another treaty was signed between 
this tribe and the pre-emption owners, under the super- 
vision of a superintendent from Massachusetts, convey- 
ing the Indian rights to their several reservations in 
New York. That treaty of sale was ratified by the 
governor and council of Massachuectts. At the late 
council, it was the sale under this treaty, and not the 
advantages secured under the one negotiated by me, 
that formed the principal subject of consideration. The 
government treaty was generally cunceded to be liberal 
and advantageous; still there appeared to be a settled 
purpose on the part of some to misrepresent the value 
of the advantages secured under it, as one means of 
defeating the other.” 

Here, Mr. President, we have the whole 
story, fresh, full, and complete, from the lips 
of our frank and candid commissioner. /t was 
the sale to the land company, brought about, 
as I have shown you, by bribery and corrup- 
tion, that has occasioned the failure of our 
commissioner in perfecting, from this tribe, 
the purchase of their Green Bay land. Our 
treaty, he tells us, was considered liberal and 
advantageous, and with it no fault was found, 
and, I confess, it would have been passingly 
strange to me, if there had been any objections 
to it. 

And now let me ask, if our real object had 
been to purchase the Green Bay land, why 
was our treaty embarrassed by negotiating 
with them for their removal beyond the Mis- 
sissippi? Why not let them remain? they are 
not in our way. We are not bound, in an 
manner that I know of, to purchase their tani 
for these pre-emptioners. What have they 
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done for “ the state” that we should give them 


— 


and General Dearborn gave Governor Everett’s 


a million or so of dollars, in cash and land, to |reasons for his opinions. ‘The Indians were 


aid them in their speculations. Sir, our com- 
missioner desired honour, and glory, and pro- 
motion; and he was taught to believe, and no 


doubt truly, that if, by negotiation, he could | the interests of the Indians required it, 1 be- 


succeed in getting those Indians out of New 
York and over the Mississippi, at the expense 
of the United States, that glory, and honour, 
and promotion would be his reward. 

Sir, the Green Bay lands, if ever the sub- 
ject of serious discussion at any time, were all 
along considered but a trifling matter with 
either the Indians or our negotiator. But I 
proceed, for I have yet, sir, a good deal of 
ground to travel over. 

The commissioner tells us, that, “‘ at an 
early period of the council, that Marius B. 
Pierce, then an opponent of the treaty, in 
public council proposed to me the following 
questions :”’ 


“1, If the amendments of the treaty were not now 
assented to, whether I could adjourn the council; and 
whether, if not adjourned, it could be again convened ? 

“2. Whether the senate could recede from its amend- 
ments ? 

“ I was also asked, at about the same time, by others 
in council, whether the deed to the pre-emptive pur- 
chasers, being ratified by the governor and council of 
Massachusetts, was obligatory upon the nation, with- 
out further action on the part of the nation? Also, 
whether the senate of the United States had any legal 
jurisdiction over the subject ?” 


To these questions the commissioner de- 
clined giving any answer; and as he has not 
condescended to tell us why these questions 
were asked, I will endeavour to supply his 
omissions as I feel myself able to do, from the 
testimony before us. The first question was 
asked because the opponents of the treaty then 
had a majority in council against the treaty, 
and were able to vote it down, and he was 
apprehensive that the commissioner might 
keep adjourning the council from day to day, 
until a majority might be got in some way or 
other to assent to the treaty. He and his 
friends were then neglecting their private af- 
fairs; were poor, without money, and de- 

nded for their bread upon their daily labour. 
They wanted to see the council closed, that 
they might go home; they were unwilling that 
the council should be kept open any longer, or 
convened again, after it was closed. ‘These 
were Pierce’s reasons for asking the first ques- 
tion. 

He asked the second, because he had been 
told, as an inducement for their agreeing to 
the treaty, that the senate would, if necessary, 
recede from its amendments, and that the treaty 
would be ratified as originally made, and then, 
in that event, they would lose the rewards and 
raene &c. which they then had it within 

eir power to obtain from their friends, the 
generous and liberal minded pre-emptioners. 

The third question was asked, because they 
were told the New York land was gone at any 
rate—that their deeds had been approved by 
the governor and council of Massachusetts. 
The commissioner also declined answering 
this question; but afterwards, “learning that 
General Dearborn had expressed a different 

nion,” 





(from that expressed by the head of | for 


then left to form their own conclusions on the 
question of title and probable action of the 
senate. J then informed the Indians, that if 


lieved I had the right, and should adjourn the 
council to some future day.” Yes, sir; and 
he did adjourn the council. The opinions of 
Governor Everett, respecting the validity of 
the sale, produced this result. ‘The pre-emp- 
tioners could no longer frighten them “ with 
the scarecrow’’ that their lands were gone. 
This being the case, it became necessary for 
the pre-emptioners to change their mode of 
attack; and time was necessary to agree upon 
the modus operandi: and therefore the council 
was adjourned. 


The next entertainment we have of the 
commissioner is as follows: 


“Learning from the discussions in council, that 
many desired to remain longer than five years on their 
reservations, I induced the agent of the pre-emptive 
owners, on the 26th of September last, to authorise me ia 
writing, to say to the council that he would, on behalf 
of the pre-emptive purchasers, agree to allow them to 
occupy their farming lands ten, instead of five years. 
His proposition is marked No, 30. This offer did not, 
as was anticipaled, produce poe | of feeling. 
Some said it was their desire to remain for their lives; 
but that they were willing others might remove if they 
chose to do so. In connection with General Dearborn, 
I requested the agent to offer life leases, free of rent, to 
all who chose to remain. His offer to do so is marked 
No. 31. Without consulting with a single individual, 

|a chief in the opposition, by the name of Israel Jemi- 
son, rose and stated that he was authorised to say that 
the opposition unanimously declined the proposition. 
Knowing that no one had authorised him to speak on 
a subject but that moment named in council, I did not 
consider his statement entitled to any respect. No one 
of the opposition rising to set him right in such a case 


























the allegation so often made, that many dare not speak 
their minds in conncil, and that compu!sion was used 
to prevent chiefs from signing.” 


He talks of fear and compulsion! Why 
should they fear? Why should Indian war- 
riors manifest a timidity which, in a virtuous 
cause, would disgrace even their squaws? 
They fear because they are in a minority, and 
know they are doing, from base and merce- 
nary considerations, what a majority of their 
people aaeeere of. Their fear is but the 
palpable evidence of a guilty heart! An honest 
man, red or white, fears nothing! Cowardice 
and trembling are the attributes of a guilty 
conscience ! 

He tells us that— 


“Immediately after communicating and explaining 
the offer of life leases to all who desired them, I pre- 
sented the manuscript copy of the amended treaty, to 
which I had attached a written assent. I informed 
the council that those who chose to do so could sign it 
there, and those who, from fear, or other cause, pre- 
ferred signing at my room in presence of myself, the 
superintendent from Massachusetts, the agent, and 
such other persons as might be present, might do so. I 
then received »’xteen signatures, and subsequently at 
my room, in pr-sence of General Dearborn, thirteen, 
and two other signatures at the rooms of chiefs who 
were too unwell to altend council, making in all thirty- 


one chiefs.” 
Yes, sir, with all the bribery I have pre- 
a alluded to, with life a of rent, 
who chose to stay, racing the 


Indian bureau, and by Mr. Ward, a clerk | whole tribe, we yet find the commissioner un- 


of that bureau,) “I informed the council of it, 





























of palpable falsehood, I became satisfied of the truth of 


to do by the resolution of the 11th June, 1838, 
but sizteen signatures of assent, out of eighty- 
one, to the amended treaty ; and, in addition 
to these sixteen, he obtained afterwards, not in 
council, but at his private lodgings, the sig- 
natures of assent of thirteen more, and at their 
own residence the signatures of two others, 
making, in all, but thirty-one, obtained, as be- 
fore stated, out of eighty-one chiefs belonging 
to the Seneca nation. Finding this to be the 
case, he then, on the 2d of October, after la- 
bouring, if not praying and fasting, for up- 
wards of forty days in the wilderness with the 
heathens, he informed the agent of pre-emp- 
tioners, (not the Indians with whom he was 
negotiating,) 

“ That he should adjourn the council, as there seem- 
ed to be no more disposed to sign the assent. A ques- 
tion having been raised, (he tells us,) whether the 
assent had been sufficiently signed or not, (that is, 
whether thirty-one, if there had been no objection to 
the manner of obtaining their signatures, was a ma- 
jority of eighty-one,) he (the agent of the land com. 


pany) desired me to adjourn to a future day, and that, 
in the mean time, I could report to you.” 


He adjourned the council to the 15th of 
November. 


“On adjourning the council, I read them a talk, 
which is murked No. 39. The Indians who are op- 
posed to emigration did not object to this adjournment, 
and, in making it, I did what I thought due to them 
and to the purchasers. If the assent is not sufficiently 
signed, it may be done at a future day, and the emi- 
gration party, who have listened tu the advice of the 
government, may be saved from the oppression which 
would otherwise await them. If there were not signa- 
tures sufficient to meet — approbation, and it should 
turn out that the legal tifle is in the purchasers, then 
the condition of the Senecas would be deplorable. They 
would be without a home, though one had been freely 
offered to them.” 


Poor Senecas ! how stubborn and stiff-neck- 
ed they are! Why will they not listen to the 
pathetic advice of the government, so eloquent- 
ly delivered, and save themselves from oppres- 
sion? Why will they not see that if it should 
so happen that the title to their lands is vested 
in the purchasers, how deplorable will be their 
‘condition? Why will they not see (what no 

one else but the commissioner could perceive) 

that if the treaty should not be assented to, that 
they would be without a home—without even 
their Green Bay lands, which they refuse to 
sell us? What insanity! How unreasonable 
they are in desiring to retain their ancestral 
homes and firesides! How cruel and hard- 
hearted they are, in refusing to gratify the hu- 
mane and benevolent, and Jndian-loving, and 
God-serving pre-emptioners! Oh, Senecas! 
Senecas ! ! ow you astonish your gray- 
headed fathers of the senate ! 

Mr. President, we now find our commis- 
sioner laying aside his poetry and his predic- 
tions, an king mathematically. After stat- 
ing the number of chiefs who signed the treaty, 
and their manner of signing it, he then puts 
the question to the secretary of war to know if 
it be necessary to have the assent of all the 
chiefs upon the reservation. 

“If so [he — was not sufficiently signed in my 
presence. [And he might have added it was still Jess 
sufficiently in open council, as it was required to be 
done by the Senate’s resolution.} If not, need it be 


signed by more than a majority of all who, at any time, 
attended the council. [He then reminds us of what 


able to get, in open council, as he was required | we would not otherwise probably have thought of, that] 
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this is what is usually required in legislative bodies, 
and reasoning from analogy, the assent is sufficiently 
signed. If it requires a majority of all who may have 
been from time to time, for short periods, at council, it 
is not in my power to give you the necessary facts 
whereon to decide.” 

Now, sir, our most worthy commissioner, 
(who is an ex-member of congress, and who, 
on that account, should be presumed to be 
familiar with the proceedings of deliberative 
bodies,) has lost sight of one very important 
point in his analogy, which is, that the official 
acts of members of congress, out of their re- 
spective houses, (alias, the councils,) are nuga- 
tory. Does he not know that if members of 
congress were to sign their assent to the pas- 
sage of bills, or if senators to the ratification of 
treaties, at their private rooms or lodgings, as 
this Indian assent (in part) was signed, that it 
would be nugatory, nonsensical, and unconsti- 
tutional? I leave the question to himself to 
answer. Speaking of analogies, I will go a 
little farther, and as he has said it better than 
I can say it, I will avail myself of the remarks 
of Gov. Everett upon this subject : 


“The treaty making power [says the governor] is 
granted by the constitution in general terms. No 
modification of its exercise, in reference to Indian 
tribes, is recognised, as it would certainly be unconsti- 
tutional for the president of the United States to at- 
tempt to treat with individual members of any foreign 
state or government, (not duly authorised to represent 
such body,) or to attempt to obtain the ratification of a 
treaty by means of the assent of individuals of the 
senate, not duly assembled and acting as such.” “I 
remain of opinion that the constitutionality of attempt- 
ing to obtain the assent of individual Indian chiefs to 


the amended treaty, in the manner in question, is 
doubtful.” 


Sir, were ever these old, safe, rational, and 
salutary rules dispensed with by our govern- 
ment, in treating with any nation, foreign or 
domestic, civilised or savage? I know of no 
dispensation of those time-honoured and cus- 
tomary forms in any case whatever. I hold, 
that if it be necessary to treat at all, that we 
should treat according to the ordinary and con- 
stitutional forms. 

The commissioner concludes his report b 
telling us, what we could well have imagined, 
that all the expenses of the amended treaty 
had been defrayed by the United States ; and 
thinks if any further expenses are to be incur- 
red, that the pre-emption purchasers should pay 
their part of it. He ought to have said the 
whole of it, as it would all be for their private 
benefit. 

The report of General Dearborn to Governor 
Everett corresponds, in the main, with that of 
Mr. Gillett, and therefore I shal] not be con- 
sidered, I hope, as treating that able state paper 
with disrespect, if I dispose of it very briefly. 

General Dearborn tells us that, 


“Among the numerous and very suet reasons 
which were urged by the commissioner for inducing 
the Indians to assent to the amended treaty, during 
the progress of the long protracted deliberations, he 
observed that he had been directed by the officer at the 
head of the bureau of the Indian department, to state, 
as his opinion, that the contract of the Indians for the 
sale of their right of pussession to the Ogden compuny 
was complete, and might be carried into effect, whe- 
ther the treaty with the United States was ratified or 
not. 


“ As this was the only statement made by the com- 
missioner to which I did not fully concur, I informed 
the chiefs it beeame my duty to announce to them that 








the governor of Massachusetts entertained a different | crack of the rifle in the independent and honest dis- 
view of the subject; and was authorised to state, that! charge of my duty; and as J should be a witness to 
unless the amendments made to the treaty were assent- | such of the chiefs as were in favour of emigration, who 
ed td, he considered the contracts, for the sale of their | signed the treaty, ‘my meaD WOULD NOT BE STRAIGHT’ 
right of possession, null and void; but that he did not) uniess 1 also verified their proceedings; and then 
undertake, peremptorily, to decide a question of such | asked me if 1 would remain for that purpose. 

great importance; that it was one which required the} “I answered, that I considered it my duty to com- 
most grave and deliberate consideration, and must ulti- | ply with all proper requests, from any portion of the 
mately be referred to the highest judicial tribunals of | Seneca Indians, so far as it was in my power to do so; 
the country, if it should be insisted on by the pre-emp.- | that I should, with great pleasure, remain and witness 


tioners. 


“ It was, therefore, for the chiefs to determine how 
far their decision was to be influenced by the doubtful 
position in which the subject was placed, from these 
conflicting opinions; for if they should reject the 
treaty, and the contracts for the sale of their reserva- 


the signatures to the declaration which it was proposed 
to execute, after the commissioner of the United States 
retired from the council house. 

“As many of the emigration chiefs were absent, 
only sixteen names were affixed to the treaty, in coun- 
cil,on the 28th ult.; and immediately after the ad- 


tions were declared binding, they would be left with- | journment, the written declaration of the chiefs oppos- 


out a home.” 


This disclosure needs no comment. 
unfairness and reprehensibility, on the part of 


ed to emigration was produced and signed in my pre- 


The sence.” 


Here we find that our commissioner refused 


the commissioner, of the use of such terrible | to receive the list of the names of the dissent- 


and unsound arguments to the ignorant Senecas, 
is obvious to all. The general also tells us, 
that 


“ The commissioner was induced to afford the last 
named accommodation, in consequence of having been 
informed that there were several chiefs who were in 
favour of emigration, but were afraid to sign the treaty | 
publicly, as they had becn threatened with fatal conse- 
quences if they did. Intimidation has been extensively 
used by the leaders and their partisans in the opposi- 
tion, for the purpose of defeating the wishes of those 
who are desirous of removing to the west. The com- 
missioner was informed by the chiefs of the Tuscaro- 
ras, that threats had been sent to them from the Tona- 
wanda reservation, to deter them from ratifying the | 
treaty. 

“It had been repeatedly represented, during the last | 
council and the present, that there were a number of 
Indians, and especially among the aged, who were 
desirous to remain here, and who often observed: ‘ Let 
the young go to the new country, beyond the great 
river, if they wish, but we are too old to begin new 


estabiishments; we had rather live and die where we | 


have so long resided, on the land of our fathers.’ To 
obviate this objection to the ratification of the treaty, 
the commissioner recommended to the pre-emptioners 
that they should offer to give leases for life, free of 
rent, to such Indians as were anxious to remain, and I 
concurred in opinion as to the propriety of that mea. | 
sure, believing that it would not only be just towards | 
the Indians, but considered as beneficent, magnani-_ 
mous, und liberal on their part, let the result be what 
it may; that I considered it important it should be 
done in open council, and made general in its opera- 
tion, to preclude every ground of complaint or mis- 
representation. 

“ The pre-emptive agents having been finally induced 
to adopt that measure, a communication was made to 
the commissioner, for carrying it into effect, which he 
laid before the assembled chiefs immediately after he 
had concluded his remarks on the method in which 
the assent was to be given to the treaty. 

“ One of the chiefs, in behalf of those in the opposi- 
tion, then rose and stated, that they did not desire to 
avail themselves of the offer which had just been 
made by the pre-emptive owners; and observed that 
they wished the council might be kept open, after those 
had signed the treaty who were present, as they de- 
sired to execute, in the presence of the commissioner 
of the United States and superintendent of Massachu- 
setts, a written declaration of their dissent. ‘The com- 
missioner replied that he was not authorised to authen- 
ticate any document other than such as he had been 
specially directed to submit for their consideration, and 
therefore could not with propriety keep the council 
open for the purpose which had been stated. 

“IT was then retainded by another chiet of the oppo- 
sition party, that I had informed them on the opening | 
of the council, although I was not instructed to advise 
them either to remain where they were or to emigrate 
to the Indian territory in the west, 1 had been sent 
there by the governor of Massachusetts to see that im- 
partial justice was done to the Seneca nation of Indians, 
and that I had observed, on another occasion, I should 
not be deterred by the flash of the tomahawk or the 





ing chiefs, or what they called their protest, 
which was tendered him in open council. But 
General Dearborn, who is a military man—a 
man of mettle—who is not, as he informs us, 
to be “* deterred from a faithful discharge of his 
duty by the flash of the tomahawk or the crack 
of the rifle,’ did receive and witness this 
dissent, or protest; and he forwarded it, ac- 
cording to the request of the Senecas, to Go- 
vernor Everett. ‘This protest contained the 
names of sixty chiefs, out of eighty-one, and 
is to be found in our printed document, at page 
174. Here ends my review of the reports of 


| Messrs. Gillett and Dearborn, upon their first 


embassy. They had- another, which I will 
briefly dispose of ; but, before doing so, it will 
be necessary to notice the official action of 
the head of the Indian bureau, upon our com- 
missioner’s report. Let us now see how Mr. 
Crawford viewed this matter. Mr. Crawford 
says, in his letter to the secretary of war, of 
the 29th of October, 1838: 


“ The only difficulty in the way of regarding the acts 
of the Indians as meeting the resolution of the senate, 
that appears to me insupcrable, concerts the assent 
reported to have been given by the Senecas. There 
are in this band seventy-eight chiefs. The assent of 
sixteen was obtained in council, of thirteen at the room 
of the commissioner, and of two others at their own 
quarters, making thirty-one; and, since the arrival of 
Mr. Gillett in Washington, he has received the written 
assents of five more, properly authenticated, making an 
aggregate of thirty-six. The commissioner reports that 
not more than sixty-one chiefs attended the council at 
one time, and that thirty-six is more than one half of the 
number of chiefs that probably gave their attendance 
in council at all the meetings; two of the chiefs, it is 
said, hold a questionable authority, and two have re- 
moved from the country. Is this an assent of the tribe 
by the chiefs? The authority of the band resides in 

the chiefs; and although uniformity in their views 
can scarcely be expected, at least a majority of the 
chiefs, not of those who appeared in council, but of all 
upon the reservation, it strikes me should consent to 
constitnte the ‘ free and voluntary assent’ of the tribe. 
Deduct the two who, it is represented, exercise a doubt- 
ful authority, and the two who have removed, and se- 
venty-four chiefs of the Senecas remain, of whom, 
including the five whose assgnts were not attached to 
the modified treaty, but transmitted by mail, and we 
have thirty-six only. The last five, in my opinion, 
cannot be reckoned; but I have not noted more parti- 
cularly the defective manner of their assenting, because 
it was, in the view taken, unimportant. Perhaps, too, 
it was intended by the senate that they should consent 
in council. Mr, Gillett states in bis report that a printed 
copy of the treaty and amendments was handed him, 
to which was affixed the signatures of thirty-five chiefs 
and one hundred and seventeen warriors, declaring 
their assent thereto. This writing is dated siz days 
before the assent in council was obtained, preceded, as I 
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presume, the full explanations of the comtnissioner, and, 
although witnessed by James Stryker, United States 
sub-agent,and H. P. Wilcox, and wo doubt fairly ob- 
tained ; (for it embraces the names affixed to the as. 
sent prepared by Mr. Gillett, and four additional ones,) 
can scarcely, it secms to me, be considered as within 
the intent of the senate. If, however, you should think 
differently, the four chiefs added to the whole number 
first mentioned, would give forty assenting chiefs out 
of seventy-cight. Even if the legal right was as clear 
the one way us it appears to be the other, would it be 
expedient to act upon it? The Senecas are evidently 
divided into two very nearly equal parties, the one for 
and the other against the treaty, splitting on the sub- 
ject of emigration, which is much to be regretted. 
Their own true interest and the liberal views of the 
government they do not comprehend, and however 
desirable it is that they should leave New York, which 
would be the probable, but not the necessary conse- 
quence of the ratification of the treaty, one half of them 
appear to be otherwise determined for the present. The 
report and accompanying papers show that much ex- 
citement prevails among them on the subject, and 
makes it too certain that but for bad advice they would 
accede to the proposed terms, which perhaps a renew- 
ed application might find them willing to do. For this 
last purpose the door is still open, as the council was 
adjourned to the 15th of November next.” 


(Remainder next week.) 


On the Habits and Instincts of Animals. By 
William Swainson, A. C. G., Fellow of 
the Royal Society, and of several Foreign 
Academies. 


The above is the title of a volume proceed- 
ing from the London press within the current 
year. It is divided into eleven chapters, 
chiefly made up of interesting facts, illustra- 
tive of the subjects treated of in each respec- 
tively, viz:—On the instincts of the animal 
world, as different from human reason—on the 
senses, the passions, the motions of animals— 
the means of defence possessed by them, and 
the injuries, direct and indirect, inflicted by 
them—on their hybernation, torpidity, and 
migration—on imperfect and perfect societies 
of animals, and on luminous animals. 

Upon the complicated and much discussed 
question relative to the nature of instinct, the 
author takes the ground that it is clearly dis- 
tinct from the superior gift of reason, the latter 
exclusively pertaining to man. 

His reasoning in support of this position, 
appears to us lucid and fully satisfactory. We 
commence with citing a considerable portion 
of this, and in subsequent numbers propose to 
offer a selection from the instructive and en- 
tertaining facts with which the volume abounds. 


We shall not repeat all that has been said 
on the nature of instinct; but a few remarks 
may, perhaps, strengthen our position, that 
MIND is totally distinct from this lower faculty, 
both in its intention, its operation, and its ulti- 
mate result. ‘The intention of instinct is sim- 
ply to fulfil those functions of volition which 
each particular species is peculiarly organised 
to perform. The lowest developement of in- 
stinct is probably seen in those molluscous 
animals, which are fixed to rocks, and merely 
open their mouth, or their shelly covering—as 
does the oyster—for the purpose of imbibing 
nourishment; the instinct of the parent hav- 
ing prompted it to deposit its eggs, or spawn, 
in such a locality, rather than upon a soft 
muddy or sandy beach. The woodpecker is 
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a tree, rather than on the ground, because, in 
one situation, its scansorial feet enable it to 
climb with rapidity, while, upon the other, it 
could scarcely walk. Ascending by such pro- 
gressive steps as these, we may come to the 
elephant, the honey-guide, and the bee—the 
most apparently rational of the three most per- 
fect orders of animals ; and yet in their ordi- 
nary habits, the same principle holds good. 
There are, indeed, instances upon record, of 
such extraordinary actions performed by ani- 
mals, as to induce the suspicion that a higher 
power of discrimination, of judgment, or of 
forethought, had been given to them, than 
what is ordinarily implied by the term in- 
stinct ; yet, before we can confound such high 
developements of this faculty with mind or 
reason, we must well consider the perfections 
of these latter, and the necessary consequences 
which result from their possession. We know 
not, indeed, the limits of instinct; but we 
know full well, inductively, by natural reli- 
gion, and assuredly, by revealed, that man, 
who alone enjoys reason, is, consequently, an 
accountable being: and no theorist will go so 
far as to suppose, that the same may be said 
of a bee, or an oyster! 

The operations of instinct are limited to 
those circumstances which tend only to keep 
the species in the same state of intelligence 
(so to speak) in which it was born. There is 
no progressive advancement, in succeeding 
generations, by which a higher advance is 
made either by the communication of experi- 
ence, or the effects of example, in higher ani- 
mals. Each species has its own limited range, 
and there its powers cease. The ox, which 
‘knows his master’s crib,”’ and followed the 
patriarchs in their journeys, four thousand 
years ago, was not less intelligent than those 
of the present day ; and the dogs of Nimrod 
were, probably, as far advanced in civiiisation 
as those possessed by our modern hunters. 
The wild ass of Scripture—which was pro- 


led to alight upon the perpendicular bole of] the fact, that a uniform aptitude for domestica- 


tion is not spread over the whole of the higher 
animals ; but that, on the contrary, it has been 
more especially granted to such as Infinite 
Wisdom has set apart for the service, or the 
sustenance, of man. He may, indeed, arro- 
gantly vaunt that, in training such to his use, 
he conquers nature ; but the boast is not only 
idle, but absolutely groundless. He does no 
more than bring out latent qualities, planted 
by another and an Almighty Hand. One 
might be tempted, therefore, to imagine that 
those animals would always exhibit the near- 
est approach to reason, which had been do- 
mesticated from time immemorial. But this, 
if we except, perhaps, the elephant, is assu- 
redly not the case. ‘The ants and the bees, 
as we shall hereafter show, possess an instinct 
far above all other known animals ; yet they 
have never been domesticated, nor can we 
conceive how their admirable economy could 
be improved. The operations of their instincts 
appear to carry them no further than what is 
necessary to the well-being of each particular 
species, which every naturalist knows is more 
or less dissimilar. ‘There are, indeed, a few 
anecdotes, which occasionally appear in our 
natural history and other periodicals, of such 
a marvellous nature, as to indicate reasoning 
faculties among brutes ; but we look on these 
statements with the same degree of scepticism 
as those which vouch for living toads being 
inclosed in solid marble ; for no real naturalist, 
scrupulously jealous of the greatest possible 
accuracy, has put them forward. Such, then, 
are the operations of instinct. In defining 
them, we have also given their wlimate re- 
sults. They tend to nothing more than the 
economy of the present life: they have no re- 
lation to the improvement of existing commu- 
nities, or the transmission of knowledge to 
succeeding generations : each individual, how- 
ever highly gifted by nature, or improved by 
art, passes away, and is forgotten. The end 
of its creation, in the economy of nature, is 


bably the zebra—is still the same untameable | fulfilled: it has had all the enjoyment of ani- 
inhabitant of the desert; and all the efforts of| mal life, which, from its very nature, it was 


man to make him obedient to the curb have 
been utterly fruitless. ‘The hen does not dis- 
criminate between a real and an artificial egg ; 


| alone capable of receiving ; it followed its own 
| appetites, its own wishes, and its own will. 


No consciousness of moral obligation or re- 


and the tomtit will still go on building her | sponsibility was given to it when alive, there- 


nest in the same hole, after it has been de- 
stroyed four or five times. These, and a 
thousand similar instances, may be cited to 
illustrate what we have just advanced. 

But, it may be said, instinct is improvable 
by what is called domestication. And when 
we hear of learned pigs, birds firing cannon, 
and tigers becoming tame as kittens, who shall 
determine how far such intelligence may be 
carried? True; but we may ask, again, are 
these acquired faculties, unnatural as they cer- 
tainly are, transmitted? Are they not the ef- 
fect of a long, and often inhuman, training ? 
and do they not perish with the possessor ? 
The extent of cultivated instinct, as we may 
properly term all these acquired habits, is only 
to be known by experiments ; and these have 
been carried sufficiently far, as to convince us 
that the faculties thus called forth, do not 
touch ‘upon any one of those prerogatives 
which, we shall hereafter show, belong to 
REASON. In a former volume, we established 


fore there remains no ultimate object to be ac- 
complished after its death. 

Let us now turn to that higher species of 
volition, to which we assign the term reason ; 
and in like manner consider its intention, its 
operation, and its ultimate results. We are 
free to confess thut the higher and the lower 
faculties, viewed merely in some of their ope- 
rations, appear so intimately blended, that it 
becomes impossible to mark their limits, by 
the naked facts they unfold. But this is merely 
looking to the surface of things. Man, it is 
true, is guided by instinct, more or less, in 
every stage of his existence—from the mo- 
ment when he turns to the maternal breast, to 
that at which he expires. The economy of a 
state of probation renders it absolutely neces- 
sary that he should be subjeet to the animal 
instincts and passions of the brute creation ; 
for, were it otherwise, there would have been 
no occasion for his being peculiarly gifted 
with a higher and a controlling power. This 
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power is Reason: and with this intent, in a| sinking into old age and decrepitude, at a time | guide both for his moral and religious duties ; 
primary sense, has it been granted to us—and| when their mind, although clouded by a dis-|the right use of reason is, to diffuse those 
to us only. Reason, in fact, is almost but ano-| eased body, is still sending forth rays of| principles into all his actions; and he has the 
ther name for mind, or that principle which | genius and of wisdom—the accumulated re-| exclusive power of communicating to his co- 
guides our volition, whether for the better or| sults of thoughtful experience and calm deli-| temporaries, and of leaving to his successors, 
the worse, in all such cases as come not with-| beration. the fruits of his own experience ;—faculties 
in the scape of animal instinct. Reason is} One would imagine that such a picture as| which belong not to that animal intelligence 
superadded to instinct, as a distinct faculty, |this—and they are thickly dispersed in the| we term instinct. 
and is not a mere expansion of the same} pages of human history—would force upon (To be continued.) 
power. The history of the world, unfortu-| the conviction of every unbeliever, the immor- 
nately, exhibits too many instances of men—| tality of mind, and of the reasoning faculty. If 
particularly among the ancients—endowed | these were the same as instinct, where would} ANECDOTES RESPECTING THE BIBLE. 
with the noblest developement of this power, | be the necessity of preserving them in vigour,| ‘There are a few anecdotes relating to the 
who, yet, have given themselves up to the} when all the rest of the human economy is| publication of the first authorised translation of 
most gross and brutish sensualities; thus ex-| hastening t@ decay ? The whole of the animal | the Bible, which are well worth recording, as 
hibiting the animal propensities of the one} races show us that every thing is perfection in | demonstrative of the temper in which our an- 
faculty in its most pitiable foree—since it was | its kind ; that, so soon as one part of the ani-|cestors received the blessing, and the use they 
accompanied by a total prostration of the other | mal frame begins to decay, all the others evince | made of it. A command was issued that 
—one hour a philosopher, the next a de-| the same propensity ; and that no one creature | every church should be provided with one of 
bauchee. exhibits a deviation from this rule, but that| these folio Bibles. It was done ; but the anx- 
The operations of reason, again, are very| which has been pronounced the most perfect | iety of such of the people as could, to read the 
different from those of instinct ; it commences|— Man. Old age deadens all the animal fa-| precious volume, and of such as could not, to 
not, like the latter, in early infancy—but is of} culties, but leaves the mental sound, hale, and | handle and turn over the pages of that book, 
slow growth. ‘There is nothing to contradict|}even in a yet expanding progress; the oil| which they had been in the habit of regarding 
the hypothesis—that all the powers of instinct | burns with brightness, while the earthen lamp | as a thing of mystery and prohibition, was so 
an animal will ever possess, are given to it so/ that contains it is fast mouldering to its parent | great, that it was found necessary to chain them 
soon as it quits the sustenance it may derive|dust. Why is this inconsistency? Clearly, | for security to the desks. In a country church I 
from the parent, and _— to provide for it-| because the one is indestructible, and the other | have seen the very Bible, and the very chain, 
self. It will be observed, that a kitten is just! perishable. The former is still to grow on in| preserved as relies, which, three hundred 
as wary and cunning at catching such birds | another and a brighter world, unshackled by a| years ago, attested the popular feeling on this 
and mice as it can conquer, as is its mother;|companionship with animal instinct. The| subject. But so deeply rooted were the old 
and a young duckling will swim, dive, and| time of its probation, uninfluenced by the state | prejudices of the governing authorities, that it 
procure its food, with the same ease and ex-/|of the body, arrives—and it is then to receive | was four years after the Bible was placed in 
pertness as its parents. But the operation of| its reward or its punishment, according as it|the churches, before the king could be per- 
reason, as every one knows, is quite different.| has been exercised to control the animal in-|suaded to revoke the decrees which forbade 
It is dormant at an age when the animal in-| stincts, or to become their slave. his subjects to have it in their private posses- 
stincts have long begun to show themselves;| ‘The ultimate objects of reason are clearly | sion. At last they were graciously permitted, 
and only awakens, and asserts its claim to be | those pointed to in the last paragraph ; but the | by royal license, to purchase Bibles for their 
heard, when the passions and the inclinations | right use of it can only be learned by revela-| own reading at home. Then it was that every 
of advanced youth require the discretion and} tion. The past and present history of the hu-| body who could afford it, bought a copy of the 
control which it was intended to exercise.| man race shows us, that, without this guide, | Scriptures: such as could not buy the whole, 
But, although it comes slowly into being, and| the most perverted uses have been, and are} purchased detached passages. A cart load of 
is afterwards always liable to be affected by | now, daily made of this faculty. ‘The savage, | hay was known to be given for a few chapters 
the infirmities of the body, its growth is not/ indeed, reasons with himself according to the | of St. Paul’s Epistles. And many there were, 
for time, but for eternity. It may be clouded | degree of developement which this power has | who, having learned to read in their old age, 
by anxiety, dimmed by sickness, or perverted | attained in his mind; and we know, by daily | that they might have pleasure in poring over 
by evil ; but still it does not, of necessity, per-| experience, in others, if not in ourselves, how | the written word, and reading with their own 
manently lose its force, as do several of the| much the faculty may be enlarged. Néver-| eyes the wonderful things of God, exclaimed 
animal instincts, in proportion to the decay of | theless, the usages, the customs, and the pre-| with the prophet, “*Thy words were found 
the body. We pretend not to frame any hy-| judices of every nation oppose insuperable ob- | and I did eat them; and thy word was unto 
pothesis by which to account for the apparent stacles to a right and unperverted exercise of| me, the joy and rejoicing of my heart.” ‘The 
extinction of right-mindedness, or reason, in| reason, which nothing but a divine standard of | crosses and public places often presented the 
maniacs, further than to suppose that causes,| laws can possibly clear away. ‘The gospel| moving sight of men, women and children, 
moral or physical, have operated to the total| was ushered into the world at a time when| crowding round a reader who was rehearsing 
or partial derangement of a faculty which, ne-|/ human reason in the polished schools of| the songs of Zion, and the prophecies of the 
vertheless, exists in full force, although in a} Greece, may be said to have attained its|seers of Israel, or the tender discourses of the 
perverted state. But this is certain—that the | height—on purpose to show how utterly in-| Redeemer of mankind. 
powers of reason, in sane and well regulated | competent that wisdom was, to instruct man-| Qne poor man, named John Marbeck, was 
minds, are in their full vigour and expansion, | kind in the true intentions of this faculty. In|so desirous of making himself master of a 
long after the animal functions of the body | perusing the works of the sages of that age,| Bible, that he determined to write one ont, 
have begun to decay; and that innumerable | we find the must noble, and even godlike sen- | because he had not money enough to buy one ; 
instances might be quoted, of the reasoning} timents, and the most profound reflections, | and when he had accomplished that laborious 
mind preserving all its depth, and acuteness,| mixed up with others of a completely opposite | task, he set about the still more trying toil of 
and discrimination, when the animal man is| character—reasoning so perverted, as to sanc- | making a concordance. 
fast approaching that age which the Psalmist) tion, in the first intellectual nation that ever} ‘‘ They would hide the forbidden treasure 
has measured out. ‘To all but the Christian| existed, acts which would disgrace savages, | under the floors of their houses,” says Blunt 
philosopher, who inwardly feels that mind is| and from which even the lowest of civilised | in his admirable ‘Sketch of the Reformation,’ 
indestructible, and therefore immortal, nothing} beings would instinetively turn with disgust. | which every body should read, “* and put their 
can be more depressing, inconsistent, and un-|‘The heathen, indeed, has a law written in his| lives in peril rather than forego the book they 
accountable, than to see those favoured beings, | mind, which he is bound to fulfil—and, if he| desired; they would sit up all night, their 
who have been gifted with a high develope-| walk by this, he is in the hands of a merciful | doors being shut for fear of surprise, reading 
ment of this faculty—and which they are em-| judge ; but with the Christian it is otherwise. | or hearing others read, the Bible ; they would 
ploying for the good of others—gradually| His Maker has given him, in revelation, a] bury themselves in the woods, and there con- 
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verse with it in solitude: they would tend | tensive plaincoveredthroughoutits wholeextent! ‘The palace is entered with great difficulty, 
their herds in the fields, and still steal an hour! with the most amazing ruins. This is Thebes ;| and its interior, being dark and filled with 
for drinking in the good tidings of great joy. | the city of the hundred gates, that mighty |rubbish, presents few objects to attract the at- 

Such being the avidity with which the | capital, the foundation of which ia unknown in| tention; but on reaching the roof, the specta- 
Scriptures were cherished, let the reader ima-| history, and belongs only to the dim ages of| tor enjoys a distinct and most magnificent view 
gine the consternation which overwhelmed the | traditionary poetry, whose report would have | of the whole range of surrounding ruins. All 
pious of this country, when the capricious|been denounced as fabulous, had not such} who have visited this scene describe the im- 
Henry reversed his former decrees in favour| mighty monuments proved that it fell short of| pression made by it as almost superior to that 





of biblical learning, and threatened his people | the reality. ‘This work of the first age of the 
with imprisonment, confiscation, and fine, if} world almost eclipses, as to grandeur, all that! to Denon, the whole French army, on arriv- 
any below the privileged classes should pre-| art and power have since produced. At first, 
sume to search the Scriptures. This terrible; the observer sees only a confusion of portals, 


stretch of royal prerogative was confirmed by } obelisks, and columns, all of gigantic size, | 
act of parliament in 1543 ;—and it seemed | towering above the palm trees. 


like a seal of human folly and infatuation,|is able to distinguish, on the easfern, or Ara- 
forced by a tyrant king, ef a subservient sen-| bian side, the palaces of Karnac and Luxor; 
ute, to refute future calumnies against Protest-|on the western or Syrian side, Medinch, Ava, 
antism, and to be handed down to posterity,|the Memnonium, and the tombs cut in the 


as proof that the reformation was carried on, 
not by the cold mechanism of state politics, | 
but by the fervent zeal, and undaunted devo-| 
tion of holy men, in spite of kings and parlia-| 
ments. Our protestant forefathers would have 
been crushed, and their names and their labours 
clean forgotten, if the will of their temporal 
and spiritual rulers could have been accom- 
plished. This proclamation of 1543 set forth 
that **‘ No books were to be printed about reli- 
gion without the king’s consent; none might 
read the Scripture in any open assembly, or 
expound it, but he who was licensed by the 
king or his ordinary. Every nobleman or 
gentleman might cause the bible to be read to 
him in or about his house. Every merchant, 
who was a housekeeper, might also read it, 
but no woman, nor artificers, apprentices, jour- 
néymen, serving-men under the degree of 





yeoman, and no husbandman, nor labourer, 
mig read it.”” 
ch were the struggles of Protestantism !— 


« Nearly two hundred years after Wickliffe’s 


translation first appeared, even after the au- 
thorised version was published and circulated, 
the king, who is falsely described by our op- 
ponents as the nursing-father of our faith, 
strove by every means with which absolute 
power invested him, to stifle the infant reli- 





gion, which he is said to have engendered. 


There is a curious document still in exis- 
tence, which shows what was felt by the hum- 
ble and lowly Christians of that day, who 
were thought too degraded in intellect to be 
permitted to read in the bible. It is in the 
form of a note, made by a shepherd, in Se 
spare leaf of a book, which he bought after the 
passing of the act above referred to :—* At 
Oxford in the year 1546 brought down to 
Seynbury, by John Darley, price 14d. When 





mountain behind. 

Karnac surpasses in grandeur every other 
structure in Thebes and in the world. The 
French engineers on horseback were an hour 
and a half in performing its circuit, which they 
therefore conceive, cannot be less than three 
miles. On the northeast entrance the Egyp- 
tians appear to have lavished all their magnifi- 
cence. The approach is by a long avenue of 
sphinxes, the largest of any known in Egypt, 
leading to a succession of portals with colos- 
sal statues in front. ‘These structures are dis- 
tinguished, not only by the grandeur of their 
dimensions, but by the variety of the materials. 
A calcareous stone, compact like marble, a 
variegated siliceous limestone, beautiful rose 
coloured and black marbles of Syrene have 
been severally used. ‘* Most points of view 
present only the image of a general overthrow, 
rendering it difficult to distinguish Karnac as a 
series of regular edifices—Across vast ruins 
appear only fragments of architecture, trunks 
of broken columns, mutilated colossal statues; 
obelisks, some fallen, others majestically erect; 
immense halls, whose roofs are supported by 
a forest of columns, portals and propylea, 
surpassing in magnitude all similar structures. 
From the west, this chaos assumes an orderly 
appearance; and the almost endless series of 
portals, gates, and halls appear ranged in re- 
gular succession, harmonising with each other. 
When the plan is thoroughly understood, its 
regularity appears wonderful, and the highest 
admiration is excited by the arrangement and 
symmetry of all the parts of this vast edifice. 

Not only the general extent, but all the par- 
ticular features, of this extraordinary structure 
are distinguished by a magnitude elsewhere 
unparalleled. ‘There are two obelisks of 69, 
and one of 91 feet high’; this, the loftiest of any 


I kept Mr. Letymer’s, I bought this book, | in Egypt, is adorned with sculptures of perfect 
when the Testament was abrogated, that shep- | execution.—The principal hall is 318 feet long, 


herds mi 


not read it. I pray God amend| and 159 broad, having the roof still supported 


that blindness. Writ by Robert Williams,|by 134 columns.—These are about 70 feet 
keeping sheep upon Seynbury Hill, 1546.’’—/ high, and 11 feet in diameter, and a long ave- 
Our Protestant Forefathers, by W. S. Gilly. | nue of others have all, except one, fallen down 


From Murray’s Encyclopedia of Geography. 
KARNAC AND LUXOR---UPPER EGYPT. 


entire, and lie on the ground still ranged in 
their primitive order. All the sculptures are 
adorned with colours, which, though they 
ought, it should seem, to have most experienced 


** Above Kous, for some miles, is a sandy | the ravages of time, shine still with the bright- 


plain, after which the rocks approach close to| est lustre. 


Of the largest sphinxes, fifty 


the river. Beyond a projecting point, how-| are still remaining, and there are traces which 
ever, the view opens upon a scene to which|show that the whole avenue once contained 
the world presents nothing parallel; an ex-| 600. 


| 





caused by any other earthly sight. According 


ing in sight, stood still, struck as it were with 
an electric shock. ‘The scene, according to 
Jollois and Devilliers, appears to be rather the 


Gradually he | produce of an imagination surrounding itself 


with images of fantastic grandeur, than any 
thing belonging to real existence. 

Belzoni, in particular, declares that the most 
sublime ideas which can be formed from the 
most magnificent specimens of our present 
architecture, would give a very inadequate pic- 
ture of these ruins. It appeared to him that 
he was entering a city of departed giants. He 
seemed alone in the midst of all. that was most 
sacred in the world. The forest of enormous 
columns, adorned all around with beautiful 
figures and various ornaments ; the high portals 
seen ata distance from the openings to this 
vast labyrinth of edifices; the various groups 
of ruins in the other temples ; these, altogether, 
had such an effect upon his mind, as to sepa- 
rate him in imagination from the rest of mor- 
tals. For some time he seemed unconscious 
whether he was on terrestrial ground or some 
other planet, 

If Karnac is unrivalled in the grandeur and 
extent of its remains, the temple of Luxor, as a 
single and beautiful object, seems superior to 
any thing else in Egypt. The view from the 
river is peculiarly beautiful, when, across the 
verdant islands with which it is studded, ap- 
pears a white plain covered with palm trees, 
over which these colossal masses throw their 
shadows; while, behind, the Arabian mountain 
chain forms the boundary of the landscape. 
The approach is through the village of Luxor, 
whose crowded and miserable huts form a 
strange contrast with these monuments of an- 
cient splendour. At length the portico appears, 
by the side of which are seen two of the most 
beautiful obelisks in the world, each rising to 
the height of eighty feet, yet composed of a 
single block of the finest granite from the 
quarries of Syrene. By what means such 
colossal masses were conveyed to so great a 
distance, and placed in their present position, 
surpasses the conception of modern art. 

Behind them are two colossal statues, now 
studiously defaced and deep sunk in the sand, 
but which must have been forty feet high, and 
composed of a single block of the same gra- 
nite—The propylon is 200 feet in height, 
rising forty-seven feet above the present level of 
the soil; the interior is equally grand. It pre- 
sents to the view upwards of two hundred co- 
lumns of different dimensions, many of them 
ten feet in diameter, and most in an entire 
state. But nothing is more remarkable in this 
edifice than the profusion of sculptures with 
which the obelisks, the walls, and all the 
apartments are covered. These, indeed, are 
favourite ornaments of all the Egyptian edi- 
fices, and remarkably frequent in the palace of 
Karnac; but they occur here in unexampled 
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profusion, and executed with as much care and 
delicacy as if they had been the work of the 
most skilful seal engraver. ‘They appear to 
represent the history and triumphs of an an- 
cient Egyptian sovereign, probably the founder 
of the edifice. One compartment, in particular, 
exhibits a great battle, in which the Egyptians, 
armed with bows and arrows, gain a complete 
victory over their Asiatic enemies, armed with 
the spear and the javelin. 

The forms of pursuit and retreat, the atti- 
tudes of the victors, the wounded, and the dy- 
ing, are so varied and striking, that Hamilton 
imagines it probable, this, and a similar repre- 
sentation at Karnac, may have furnished Ho- 
mer with materials for many of the varied de- 
scriptions with which his narrative is filled. 
In another compartment, the conqueror is 
represented as seated on his throne, while the 
captive monarch is fastened to a car, and the 
chiefs are treated with all that studied and 
ruthless cruelty which the ancient laws of war 
were supposed to authorise, 


A HEART-SICKENING PICTURE. 


From a sermon preached in Hollis street 
church, Boston, on the 2d inst., by John Pier- 
pont, and published in the last New World, we 
extract the following: It is part of the preacher’s 
argument to prove against Great Britian and 
the United States, the awful charge that ‘ these 
two nations—the freest nations of the world, 
and the most enlightened, if we may receive 
as true their opinions of themselves—the most 
Cliristian nations, if their own boastings are to 
be trusted—are doing more, at this hour, by 
means of their wars for conquest, by their op- 
pression of the conquered, and by their poison- 
ous drugs—to desolate God’s earth, to break 
down his kingdom upon the face of it, and to 
efface his image from the human soul, than is 
done by all other nations, Christian, Mahome- 
dan and Pagan combined; and where, after all 
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called the granary of the world. The air, for 
miles, was poisoned with effluvia emitted from 
the putrefying bodies of the dead, The rivers 
were choked with corpses thrown into their 
channels. Mothers cast their little ones beneath 
the rolling waves because they would not see 
them draw their last grasp and feel them stiffen 
in their arms.’ ‘ Jackals and vultures approach- 
ed and fasiened upon the bodies of men, wo- 
men and children, before life was extinct. 
Madness, disease, despair stalked abroad, and 
no human power present to arrest their pro- 
gress.’ 

And this occurred in British India, in the 
reign of Victoria the first. Nor was the event 
extraordinary or unforeseen. Far from it. 
Eighteen hundred thirty-five witnessed a fam- 
ine in the northern provinces. Eighteen hun- 
dred thirty-three beheld one in the eastern. 
Eighteen hundred twenty-two saw one in the 
Deccan. ‘They have continued to increase in 
frequency and extent, under our sway, for 
more than half a century. Under the admin- 
istration of Lord Clive, a famine in the Bengal 
provinces swept off three millions! and, at 
that time, the British speculators in India had 
their granaries filled to repletion with corn. 
Horrid monopoly of the necessaries of life ! 
Three millions died, -while there was food 
enough, and to spare, locked up in the store- 
houses of the rich. ‘To add to the horror 
with which we are now called upon to regard 
the last dreadful carnage, (that of the last 
year,) we are made acquainted, by the returns 
of the custom house, with the fact, that as 
much grain was exported from the lower parts 
of Bengal as would have fed the half million, 
who perished, for a whole year! Yet this 
awful oppression, and these desolating fam- 
ines must go on, that England may extort her 
hundred millions of dollars every year from 
her hundred millions of Hindoos; and pop- 
pies must grow instead of wheat, that at her 
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in climate and soil, are well fitted for the culti- 
vation of the plant. 
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STATISTICS OF MORTALITY. 
(From a late London paper. } 

Dr. George Gregory gave a lecture, at the 
Royal Institution, on the statistics of mortali- 
ty, which, from the manner of delivery, and 
the number of little facts brought together in 
illustration of the subject, showed with how 
much interest aman of talent, possessing a 
statistical mind, may invest that which might 
at first be supposed “dry,” as the subject 
matter of a lecture. He commenced by re- 
marking on the perfection of the present sys- 
tem of registration under the late act of parlia- 
ment; next took a survey of London and the 
metropolitan districts, including the whole as 
‘* the metropolis,” and remarking on the me- 
tropolitan character of the most distant su- 
burbs of London, which he accounted for by 
the facility of intercommunication with all its 
parts: and thence proceeded with his observa- 
tions on mortality and population—its in- 
crease, the number of births, the number of 
deaths, the increasing value of life under the 
improved condition of our city, and the differ- 
ent diseases affecting it, taking a glance, en 
passant, at the climacteric theory. It appears 
that the rate at which the metropolitan popu- 
lation increases is about eighteen per thou- 
sand annually, and that every year the metro- 
polis inereases to the extent of, or in other 
words, amalgamates into itself a population 
equal to that of the city of York. At the 
census of 1821 the population of London was, 
in round YBmbers, 1,328,000; in 1831, 
11,500,000; and at the next census, which 
government are already making preparations 
for, it is expected to exceed 2,000,000. ‘The 
proportion of births to deaths in the metropo- 
litan districts is about 30 to 20. The propor- 
ition between the deaths of the young, the 





their boasting, these nations, between them,|cannon’s mouth she may force her opium | adult, and the old, is pretty nearly the same, 
have invested one dollar in the means of Chris- | upon the three hundred millions of the Chi- it seems, in all countries—namely, twice as 


. . | : ° } 
tian salvation, they have invested ten to cor-|nese; while some one solitary Marshman, | man 


rupt and destroy their fellow men in body| perhaps is translating the Bible of the Chris- 


and in spirit, for time and for eternity ! 


tians, to bring these countless millions to ac- 


«The sanguinary wars by which she (Great! cept the religion of a nation that stands ready, 
Britain,) has subjugated the hundred millions | at this moment, to destroy one half of them | disappears, however, in early age, so that, at 
of India, and the stern despotism with which | by war, that it may destroy the other half by 
she rules and starves them, that her merchant} poison !’’ 


princes may roll in splendour and lap them- 
selves in voluptuousness, have a voice, which 
the whole thickness of the globe cannot keep 
out of our ears. ‘A more beautiful country,’ 
says a brother Snare. recently of this city, 
‘than that from Cuddalore to Tanjore, (in 
Madras,) cannot possibly be imagined. The 
dense population and rich soil give their ener- 
gies to each other, and produce a seene of sur- 
passing lovelinese. But the taxes and other 
causes keep down the labourers to a state be- 
low that of our southern slaves.” ‘Turn your 
eyes backward,’ says a speaker of their own, 
no longer ago than last September, ‘ Turn your 
eyes backward upon the seenes of the past 
year. Go with me into the north-west pro- 
vinces of the Bengal presidency, and I will 
. show you the bleaching skeletons of five hun- 
dred thousand human beings who perished of 
hunger in the space of a few short months. 





THE TEA PLANT IN BRAZIL. 
The tea plant was imported from China 
into the Brazils about 20 years ago, and is 
cultivated very extensively in some parts, 
particularly near St. Paul, about 80 leagues 
from the capital. One proprietor alone pos- 


sesses 60,000 feet of tea plants, some of| 


which are six or eight years old. ‘The tea is 
commonly gathered in October, November, 


of old as adults, and six times as many 
children as of the old. The proportion of 
the sexes born, is 83 males to 79 females, or 
21 males to 20 females. The excess of males 


‘the age of 15 the females preponderate. In 
|the metropolis, the relative proportions are 
eight females to seven males. It was a ques- 
tion, under the present improved system, 
whether a single death escaped registration, 
‘and it was due to the British Association of 
| Science to say that the plan was of their sug- 
‘gestion. This was not the case, however, 
| with regard to births, as it was not compulsory 
on the part of the parent to initiate the regis- 
|tration, although it was compulsory to give 
| information when called upon todo so. The 








December, January, and February; a good | value of human life (/a vie probable et moyenne, 
workman can collect 16 pounds a day. The/as the French called it) had considerably in- 
leaf is afterwards dressed and dried. The! creased; the number of deaths in 1740 was 
youngest leaves form the ‘imperial tea,” | greater than it was now, a century afterwards, 
while the less tender constitute the ‘‘ hyson,”’ | notwithstanding the enormous increase of the 
and other varieties. 1,500 feet of tea plants| population. ‘The number of deaths was equal 
have recently been placed in the Jardin des|to one every ten minutes throughout the 24 
Plantes, at Paris, and M. Guillemin, who im-| hours, so that if the great bell of St. Paul’s 
ported them, is of opinion that certain parts | tolled ten minutes for each person who died in 
of France, from their analogy to the Brazils|the metropolis it would never cease tolling 
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from the Ist of ‘anuary to the 31st of Decem- 
ber. ‘The most healthy portions of the year, 
or the periods when the smallest number of 
deaths took place, were the summer and au- 
tumn; and the most unhealthy, or the periods 
during which the greatest number died, were 
the spring and winter. The last ten weeks 
had been the most healthy of the same period 
of the year known for many seasons past, and 
he hed been informed by the surgeon of the 
metropolitan police, that he had never known 
the force to be in so healthy a state as the 
had been during the last ten weeks. Wit 
regard to the mortality among children, it ap- 
peared that half the number of males that are 
born die at the age of 7 years, and half the 
number of females at 13. In London, about 
half the number born die at the age of 21; and 
this showed an improvement of one third in 
the value of human life, when compared with 
that of the last century. The proportions of 
deaths between the young, the adult, and the 
old, are as 40, 16, and 97 per thousand; of 
the 658 members of which the house of com- 
mons consisted, 13 might be expected to die 
annually! As the mortality in early life is 
much greater among boys than girls, the fact of 
there being a greater number of males born is 
doubtless intended as a compensating principle 
by the great Author of nature. In all healthy 
localities there is a less number of deaths in 
the warm than during the cold seasons; and 
in unhealthy localities, the reverse—a less 
number of deaths occurring in the cold than 
the warm seasons. In great cities like London, 
the mortality depended much on the nature of 
the locality; the healthiest parish was that in 
which they were at present assembled, namely 
St. George’s Hanover-square. In this parish 
the number of deaths as compared with the 
number in Whitechapel was only 17 to 39. 
So that it would seem they had more than 
twice the chance of life here which the in- 
habitants of Whitechapel possessed. Mor- 
tality was always greater in cities than in rural 
districts. The proportion of deaths in London 
compared with the rural districts was 24 to 18, 
or 4 to 3. The two most unhealthy towns, or 
those in which there was the greatest mor- 
tality, compared with their population, were 
Manchester and Leeds. 

The learned doctor concluded his lecture by 
some observations on the diseases most destruc- 
tive of human life, and stated that it had been 
observed that whenever one disease was got rid 
of which proved fatal to large numbers, it was 
found that the numbers of those who died by 
ether diseases always increased, so that it 
would seem by closing one avenue of disease, 
we merely opened the door to another. This 
faet had been particularly remarked in refer- 
ence to the small-pox after the introduction of 
vaccination. 


The hemp of Russia may be superseded, ere long, 
by the flax of New Zealand. It is believed that the 
labour of obtaining the latter in its coarse state, and 
the charges of importation, will be fully compensated 
by a price of 181. per ton here ; the expense of dressing 
will be about 12/. more; so that at about 30/. per ton, 
New Zealand flax, in a state to supersede Russian 
hemp, will be delivered in this country. The price of 
Russian hemp, in 1839, was 45/. per ton, it is now 
36/., and 401. may be deemed the average. 


nauseous flavour which is too often prevalent 
in cheeses, even when made of the richest 
milk, and which, otherwise, would be deli- 
cious, salt the milk as soon as it is taken from | = 
the cows: I mean the evening’s milk, which 
is kept in pans during the night, in order to be 
mixed with the new morning’s milk. The 
quantity of salt to be used on the occasion, is 
about a table spoonful to each gallon of milk, 
and is generally sprinkled on the bottom of 
the pan, and the milk poured upon the salt, 
and they soon become incorporated. This 
early salting has enabled many dairy women, 
whose cheese was before always hoven and 
detestably rank, now to produce excellent and 
well-flavoured cheese, and on farms that had 
been pronounced totally unfit for the dairy 
system. 


To dairy women.—To prevent that rancid 


POTATO GLUE. 
Take a pound of potatoes, peel them, and 


boil them well, pound them while they are 
hot in three or four pounds of boiling water ; 
then pass them through a hair sieve ; after- 


wards add to them two pounds of good chalk, 


very finely powdered, previously mixed with 
four pounds of water, and stir them both to- 
gether. ‘The result will be a species of glue, 
or starch, capable of receiving every sort of 
colouring matter, even of powdered charcoal, 
brick, or lamp black, which may be employed 


as an economical means of painting door 
posts, walls, pailings, and other parts of build- 
ing exposed to the action of the air. 


From the Christian Witness. 
SPRING. 


The sweet South wind, so long 
Sleepnig in other climes, on sunny seas, 
Or dallying gaiiy with the orange trees, 

In the bright land of song, 
Wakes unto us, and laughingly sweeps by, 
Like a glad spirit of the sunlit sky. 


The labourer at his toil 
Feels on his cheek its dewy kiss, and lifts 
His open brow to catch its fragrant gifte— 
The aromatic spoil 
Born from the blossoming gardens of the South— 
While its faint sweetness lingers round his mouth. 


The bursting buds look up 
To greet the sun-light, while it lingers yet 
On the warm hill side,—and the violet 
Opens its azure cup 
Meekly, and countless wild-flowers wake to fling 
Their earliest incense on the gales of Spring. 


The reptile, that hath lain 
Torpid so long within his wintry tomb, 
P.erces the mould, ascending from its gloom 
Up to the light again— 
And the lithe snake crawls forth from caverns chill 
To bask as erst upon the sunny hill. 


Continual songs arise 
From Universal Nature—birds and streams 
Mingle their voices, and the glad earth seems 

A second paradise ! 
Sunshine, and song, and fragrance—all are thine, 
Thrice blessed Spring !—thou bearest gifts divine! 


Nor unto Earth alone— 
Thou hast a blessing for the human heart, 
Balm for its wounds and healing for its smart, 
Telling of winter flown, 
And bringing hope upon thy rainbow wing, 
Type of Eternal Life—thrice blessed Spring ! 
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We have repeatedly copied into our pages 
articles which we deemed valuable from “* The 
Farmers’ Cabinet, devoted to Agriculture, 
Horticulture, and rural and domestic econo- 
my’’—a monthly periodical upon an excellent 
plan, having an extensive circulation, and for 
more than a year past published in this city. 
It appears that the former proprietor and pub- 
lisher, John Libby, has recently transferred 
his interest in the work to Kimber & Sh 
less, by whom it will hereafter be published, 
at their book and printing establishment, No. 
50 North Fourth street. The means and 
facilities in the possession of the new proprie- 
tors, together with their established reputation 
as business men, warrant the conclusion, that 
the change will be greatly for the better, more 
especially as the qualifications of the respecta- 
ble individual whose services have been en- 
gaged as editor, are of a character peculiarly 
fitting him for the task. We have before us 
the numbers for the past and the present 
month, both issued under the new arra 
ment; the rich, varied, and truly useful con- 
tents of which may be taken as an earnest of 
what may be looked for in future. The price 
per annum is very low, only one dollar, and it 
seems to us that in the present hands “ The 
Cabinet’’ can scarcely fail to become just such 
a publication as no farmer among us of intelli- 
gence and enterprise will feel satisfied to be 
without. We subjoin, from remarks to sub- 
scribers by the publishers in the number for 
the present month, the following :-— 

‘* Numerous complaints having reached 
them respecting the very irregular manner in 
which the work has hitherto been supplied, 
they will endeavour to do away all ground of 
such dissatisfaction for the future; and they 
wish that those persons who shall not receive 
their numbers regularly, would inform them, 
mentioning those which may not come to 
hand, and they shall immediately be forward- 
ed to their address. 

They would, at the same time, commend 
to their notice their editor, James Pedder, a 
practical farmer, who will, at all times, feel 
pleasure in communicating with practical men 
on those subjects connected with the work, 
and be glad to receive from them contributions 
for the purpose of publication, whenever oc- 
currences of general interest offer. 

Subscriptions and communications connected 
with the work, if addressed, post paid, to the 
publishers or editor, No. 50, North Fourth 
street, Philadelphia, will meet with prompt 
attention.” 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
A Special Meeting of Haverford School As- 
sociation will be held in the Committee 
Room, Friends’ Meeting House, on Arch 
street, on second day, the Ist of 6th month, 
at 4 o’clock, P. M. 
Cuartes Evans, Secretary. 
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